SPORT AND CONTROVERSY
Controversy was the keyword of these years; and on the stage
the controversial eplay of ideas9 was coming back into favour.
Shaw's cThe Apple Cart' was produced in 1929, and hailed as a
'wonderful achievement for a man of seventy-three5. It was a
political extravaganza, making up in 'provocative thought' for
what it lacked in dramatic unity. It showed Shaw's transition
from orthodox Socialism to his personal brand of Leftism. He
wrote of the play: 'The conflict is not really between royalty and
democracy. It is between both and plutocracy, which, having
destroyed the royal power by frank force under democratic
pretexts, has bought and swallowed democracy. Money talks;
money prints; money broadcasts; money reigns; and kings and
labour leaders alike have to register its decrees, and even, by a
staggering paradox., to finance its enterprises and guarantee its
profits.... From the moment when the Socialists attain to what
is with unintentional irony called'power' (meaning the drudgery
of carrying on for the plutocrats) they no longer dare even to
talk of nationalizing any industry, however socially vital, that
has a farthing of profit for plutocracy still left in it, and that
can be made to yield a farthing for it by subsidies.3
Shaw was never an original thinker, but always daringly
anticipated what intelligent people were on the point of all
saying together. Nearly the whole of the Leftism of the Thirties
is contained in 'The Apple Cart'.
The Press knew that sex was a subject that its public was
increasingly interested in, yet knew also that straight porno-
graphy did not pay in a family newspaper. It solved the ques-
tion by a Clean-the-Stage campaign, attacks on obscene books
which the public would not otherwise have heard of, and attacks
on the police for their handling of sexual offences. It featured
the London Public Morality Council, not as Mrs. Grundy spoil-
sports, which would have been the attitude six or seven years
before, but as crusaders for purity.
The Bishop of London was a prominent clean-the-stager. He
presided at one meeting in Caxton Hall where objections were
made to 'Scotch Mist', a play by Sir Patrick Hastings, K.G., who
had been Attorney General in the Labour Government. One
speaker remarked: Tor instance, in "Scotch Mist" a character
tells his wife, "You are bad, aren't you?" The answer is, "I hope
I am." That is merely nonsense. But then there are plays that
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